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Rndaman Island converted inta the hell af a prison 
for lifers and so colled dangerous criminals, mostly 
revolutionaries against British rule, has been 
re-converted os the paradisal complex it always 
was. 

Carly, Tamil ond Oriya seafarers passed it as they 
sailed towards Malaysia, Indonesia and Bali. 

Marca Pala visited it an his way back from the 
court af Kubla Khan in China in the fifteenth 
century. It. Blair, a servant af the Company went 
and mapped it in the late eighteenth century. 

This pictorial reveals the lush beauty af the 
jungles, the palmgraves and the lush beaches. The 
original inhabitants and the decendants af the 
men wha braved life imprisonment, as also other 
emigres, show the idyllic landscape ta a many- 
calaured world, eagerly sought ta be made inta a 
casmapalitan free city before civilisation over¬ 
takes this paradise. Our photographers have 
given us here vignettes af beauty af the people 
and the place. 
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Preface 


If you look at the mop of the World, findaman and Nicobar Islands are 
the tail of o centepede below the Say of Bengal when it opens out into 
the Indian Ocean. 

Legend has it that the Shailendra Kings used it as an harbour for 
their boats on the way to Indonesia. 

Marco Polo, the Italian adventurer of the 15th century, touched the 
Islands on his voyage back from his exploration of China and was not 
received as cordially by the tribal folk as he had been by the Chinese 
Cmperor. 

Rt the end of the 18th century. Lt. Blair went and drew the map of the 
Islands for the John Company. His report on the. out-of-reachness of the 
Islands made the British Sarkar decide, after 1857 uprising in India, to 
use them as the jail for life prisoners, specially politicals and those who 
were to be hung. 

Rnd thus the Islands became the legendry hell beyond the Kola Pani 
to Indian people, the place of exile from which no one who went there 
ever returned. 

Some of the most daring heroes of India's freedom struggle, dreaded 
by the British, were condemned to live in the prison of Rndamans. 

Rfter freedom, the Islands have been rediscovered for all their natural 
beauty and charm, and Rndaman Nicobar is a union territory, under a Lt. 
Governor, part of the Republic of India that is Bharat. 

In our visionary plans to relate ourselves with our neighbours in 
South Cast Rsia, Port Blair is a bridgehead. 

But, importantly, the Islands of Rndaman Nicobar are integrated into 
our free India. Rnd the local mixed population of Tribal folk and emigres 
coconut Grove, Andaman ore emergent in the participatory democracy to which we aspire. 
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The lush beauty of the jungles, uuith the palms swaying behind the 
beaches washed by the sea waters, the wild life still escaping from the 
hunters, the birds, the wild flowers, have a charm some part of which 
has been captured by two photographers, B.P. Maiti and P.K. De. Dr. 
Shelley Chaudhry, who stayed as Surgeon Commander in Port Blair for 
some years, has described the Islands, in the effort to integrate the 
landscape and the people into the consciousness of our mainland. 

This book is the first in the series of pictorials, in which we hope to 
reveal the beauties of those parts of our sub-continent which were kept 
obscure by the exigencies of alien occupation. 

I wish to recoil to my mind the inspiration given by Smt. Indira Gandhi 
for us to launch on this series, find thanks ore due to Shri Vosont Sothe 
for initiating the project. 

lOKftVATft MUIK RAJ ANAND 

HAUZKHAS VILLAGC 
N€UL) D6LHI-110 016 


Andaman And Nicobar Islands: A Pictorial 


Kala-Pani (literally means Black-UJater) was the name given to the 
Archipelago comprising Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the days when 
it was the Limbo for lifers. 

So the aura of an uncanny fear surrounds the Island. Because, exile 
for life seemed to most people like living death. And it was believed 
that no one ever came back from the Island's "undiscovered bourne". 
Indeed in the span of twenty years, which were the period of 
imprisonment, the convict would lose all links not only with his family 
but also with the civilisation. Cven those who could survive this 
isolation, were exposed to a synonymous danger of black-water fever, 
(a virulent form of malaria), an appropriate name as the particular 
disease entity was first noticed here. 

The dread of ’kala-pani' remained, however, because of the 
superstition promoted by the stay-at-home priests of the later 
medieval periods, that it was a sin to go across the black waters. Our 
people had forgotten that in the early centuries Indian merchants and 
Rajas had often ventured out. In fact, the Shailendras, who ruled over 
Java, Sumatra and other Islands, had adventured out from South India. 
And Gopalapura, on the east coast of Orissa, had been a flourishing 
seaport, apart from Machlipatnam on the Andhra seaside, as also 
Cochin in Kerala. 

After the transfer of power from British to Indian hands, Andaman and 
the sister Island, Nicobar, have become Union Territory. And all the 
forms of a small State have been evolved. So that the mixed population 
of the original tribal folk, the families of the ex-convicts, the officials of 
free India, merchants and tourists, form a mixed community, living in the 
heart of nature, in near paradisal surroundings, with the landscapes, 
seascapes and skyscapes of ravishing beauty. 
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Pundits are still undecided as to which is the earliest recorded 
allusion to the existence of these Islands and its rather strange 
inhabitants. In any case, an antiquity could hardly redeem the Islands 
from its questionable associations. UUe have the evidence of a Kashmiri 
poet, Kshemedra, who in his Bodhisatvavadno, mentions a group of 
Indian merchants, who travelled to China and passed by Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. Most of them were destroyed by Nagcis, (naked men) 
and, naturally enough, the idea of a hostile land and people more so, 
took firm roots. In the 10th century, Cholas during the reign of Rajendra 
Chola Deva, sent a fleet across Bay of Bengal and in course of this 
expedition conquered the Islands. Their experiences could not be very 
salutary as in Tanjore Inscriptions of 1050 A.D., the name of the Islands 
is mentioned as Timoi Thevu, the Islands of impurity. 

The Arab travellers, who were familiar with the situation in the 
Islands are believed to have been around these parts of the World 
around 871 A.D., and a French rendering of their account by Anne 
Rewaudot, (18th century) also mentions about the place and its 
people as hostile to human life. The homonymous similarity between 
the word Andaman and Handuman (the name by which the Islands are 
known to the Malaya) gave rise to the legend that these Islands were 
the abode of the "apes" of Ramayana. 

Ptolemy, the great geographer of Roman Cmpire located the Islands 
in his maps, (2nd century) and called it the Islands of the man-eaters. 
However, the traveller, who damned these Islands entirely was Marco 
Polo, who must have had some first hand knowledge about the Islands 
in course of his travels in 1250 A.D. Talking about the Islanders he 
observed: 

"The people have no king. They are idolaters and live like wild 
beasts...Vou may take it for a fact that all the men of these Islands 
have heads like dogs...They are a very cruel race..." 

The canine face, seems to be a feature which was observed not only 
by Marco Polo but also by a passer-by in 1322 A.D. named Friar Odoric, 
who colled them: ’dog-faced and cannibal'. 

This canine connection has an interesting ramification in a legend, 
surrounding the Nicobar, one of the constituent Islands. Legend has it 
that the inhabitants of Nicobar are the progeny of a Burmese princess, 
exiled by her father, for her infatuation with a dog. On landing at 
Nicobar, she had her canine consort eliminated but opted for her human 
oedipus. And out of this rather gothic union were born a race, the 
Nicobarese. 
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The name Nicobar itself also does not signify an honorable 
background. Throughout the centuries, the Nicobar Islands have been 
considered as the 'Land of the Naked' lo-Jen-Kuo, as it uuas called by 
Tsing, Najabulus by the Arab travellers, Nakkavaram of the Tanjore 
Inscription—all represent the same semantic connotation, namely 
'Land of the Naked*. Marco Polo called these Islands Necuveran (1292) 
A.D., which perhaps is the precursor of modern Nicobar. 

It will thus be apparent that penal settlement was the least of all the 
indignities that were thrust upon these Islands. The saga of the Island's 
resurgence, its hallowed association with our sub-continent's struggle 
for Independence and final emergence as part of the quintessence of 
our cosmopolitanism is perhaps as interesting as the life-story of those 
penal settlers for whom internment was virtually redemption. 

There are about two hundred and four Islands in this Archipelago. The 
Islands are about two hundred miles in length and nowhere is its 
transverse diameter more than thirty-two miles. They are about six 
hundred miles away from sandheads of Bay of Bengal. The nearest 
point in the Burmese mainland is a spot called Cape Negrois. 

The three main Andaman Islands, North, Middle and South constitute 
the great Andaman. The Little Andaman is situated beyond the 
southern end of South Andamans, covering an area of roughly 30 x 20 
kilometers. They are the habitat of one of the most friendly 
aboriginal-tribes called Onges. 

Cxotic as these Islands are in terms of topography, their names are 
not less so: Landfall and Labyrinth in South-West, Archipelago Islands in 
the Cast Coast: and we have then the Cinque Island, Rutland Island, etc. 
These not only remind us of well-meaning colonialists, but also the 
virile imagination of a group of Anglo-Saxon administrators whose 
rather reluctant affiliation to these places found a most delectable 
expression in their imagination through these names. Narcondam Island 
which is about seventy one miles east of north Andaman is completely 
arid and barren like many other Islands, and it is not for nothing that 
the Island is equated to ncirok (hell) with which it has a phonetic 
consonance. A quiescent volcano located in an Island called Barren, 
about seventy one miles from the capital Port Blair, was seen to be in a 
state of eruption when Lieutenant Archibad Blair, (after whom Port Blair 
is named), passed by it in 1795 A.D. Of a piece with the idyllic 
atmosphere the volcano has always been quiescent since then. When 
C.Boden Closs paid a visit to these Islands in 1901, he was amused to 
have observed eagles circling above the volcano and a contrapuntal 
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background for these blithe spirits was provided by the loud cries of 
Ko-el. Anyone would hove fallen for such a quirk of ecology. 

The Nicobar group of Islands has nineteen Islands in oil, of which only 
about twelve are inhabited. The two most important Islands in the 
Nicobar group are Cor Nicobar and Great Nicobar. Great Nicobar is 
thirty miles long and its breadth varies between seven and fourteen 
miles. The Islands ore a hilly terrain mostly in its eastern coast, and the 
highest point in this region is Maint Thuillier, 2,105 feet high. It is only 
in Great Nicobar that there ore navigable rivers—again with 
fascinating names, Dagmar and Alexandra in the west and Galatea to 
the south. One wonders why the early visitors did not use the name 
Acis for another river. After all their inspiration was the legend of Acis 
and Galatea. 

Apart from the Great Nicobar and Car Nicobar, we have Teressa, 
Tompuka, Camorta, Nancowry, Trinket, Katchal, Pullomillo, Chowra. It 
would be a worthwhile experience for an enterprising linquist to seek 
out the provenance of these names, and who knows in the nomencla¬ 
ture might lie the possibility of the discovery of a long lost 
Austric-Aryan linguistic concord. 

Speculative geographers have often expressed the view that these 
Bay Islands once formed a part of the continuous mountain range from 
Burma to Sumatra. The later pundits, however, did not agree for the 
simple reason that the flora and fauna of these Islands were quite 
distinctive and not similar to those of the Arakan hills of which it was 
believed to be a part. 

The scenery everywhere in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands is not 
only beautiful but often exquisite. The verdant range of hills, lapis-lazuli 
sea, and colourful creeks all combine to make the Islands a veritable 
Caledonia—"stern and wild" but without doubt a "meet nurse for a 
poetic child". Incidentally, the Caledonian association is not a figment 
of the imagination. Anyone who cares to look at the Bamboo Flat from 
the Hadoo Jetty or follows the creek towards Viper Island (a small 
Island, once used to house women prisoners and also for their 
execution), one could hardly fail to notice a similarity with the region 
surrounding Loch Lommond in Scotland. It was perhaps this feature of 
the landscape which prompted the Cnglish rulers, to station mostly 
Scottish Regiments in the Islands. Not only that, but also the names like 
Aberdeen, (a prominent locality of Port Blair), Chatham (another Island 
close to Port Blair), point towards an unmistakable validity of Scottish 
association. 
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Coconut Grove, (Indaman 



The coastline of the Islands are heavily indented. With this, and a 
large number of tidal creeks, there are a number of natural harbours. 
Two such natural harbours are, Nancowry and Trinket, both belong to 
the Nicobar group. 

The strategic importance of the Islands could be appreciated from 
the fact that the distance between Pygmalion Point, which is on the 
southern tip of Great Nicobar and northern end of Sumatra in Indonesia, 
is only ninety one miles. The standard answer to the question as to 
which is the southernmost point of India—is Cape Comorin, but 
obviously it is far from correct. The soil of the Islands is covered with 
coconut trees, more so in the Nicobar group. 

Legend has it, that long ago there was a scarcity of water in the 
island. Then from nowhere appeared a man, who produced water from 
his elbow. The irate villagers chopped off his head thinking he was the 
devil. From the chopped head of that man on the ground, sprouted the 
first coconut tree. The people were scared to taste the fruit, which had 
such eerie origin, but ultimately a moribund old man dared to taste the 
fruit and water of the coconut. And before he could turn his head 
towards the crowd he not only had been cured but regained his youth 
as well. 
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Tribes 



Tribal mother and child ' findaman 


The tribes of Rndomon ond Nicobor ore perhops unique in the whole 
uuorld. Thot is, in these Islands there exists o set of human beings uuho 
still resist the incursions of civilisation. 

Houuever, it should never be imagined that all the tribes of Rndomon 
ond Nicobor Islands ore hostile and conform to the epithets conferred 
on them by Morco Polo. But for two, the Joruuos ond Sentinelese the rest 
ore not only friendly, but by ond large trying to come into the 
mainstream, though the pragmatic validity of this conversion is open to 
question. 

If one looks at the picture of Rndamanese and Nicobarese tribes, tuuo 
distinct groups emerge: One, dark, short and resembling the 
Negroes—and other, fair, exotic, Mongoloid in physiognomy. The later 
are from the Nicobar uuhereas the former are mainly from the Rndamans. 
Though, outuuardly looking like Negroes, these tribes from Rndamans 
are not Negroes but knouun as Negritos. The Negritos are from the same 
stock as the Semangs of Malacca Peninsula, the Retas of the 
Philippines, but it is not yet clear houu they had found their uuay to 
these islands. 


The only artefact uuhich throuus some light on their antiquity are their 
kitchen-middens uuhich have been found scattered all over the Islands. 

The facts uuhich emerged from an analysis of these kitchen-middens 
reveal that: 


(a) These people uuere nomads; 

(b) They had no pottery; 

(c) They used to change their habitat for lack of food; 

(d) The total number of an individual community did not exceed 
thirty. 
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Tribal woman in the kitchen , (Andaman 


Despite the variety of tribes, the Andamanese folklore still believes 
that they mere originally one, fragmented later by a catadysm. 

No attempt to classify the tribes of Andaman has been very 
successful, for the simple reason that such classification is not called for. 
Houuever, a uuorking classification might be: 

(a) North Andaman group; 

(b) South Andaman group; 

(c) Original group. 

On the other hand, depending on their place of dmelling, they could 
be further classified into Arioto, the coast duuellers and Cremtaga, the 
jungle duuellers. 

Mr. Portman, rnhose association uuith the Islands mas quite deep 
remarked: "In appearance, the Andamanese man and a young moman 
are unpleasing. Some indeed are distinctly good looking, and have fine 
mell-shaped noses, small mouth, even mhite teeth, bright sparkling 
eyes and very mell shaped figures." 

They homever do not mear any clothes and any attempt to initiate 
them into modesty has almays resulted in defiling the grace of their 
torso. It is said, that in one of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's visit to 
these Islands, she found some sari clad Onges. She reminded the local 
pomers that nudity in their context mas not synonymous mith prurience 
and any attempt to rectify meant gross philistinism and proneness to 
Kitsch. 


The tribes of Andaman have an elaborate ritual of tatooing their 
body and the modality of this procedure is as tedious as perhaps it is 
in south seas. Those mho have seen Flaherty's documentary, Moana, 
mill realise the rather intricate nature of the details. While hunting is 
essential for their subsistence, it is also an organised merriment. 
Curiously enough, they do not eat anything ram, but boil the stuff or 
bake it. They have no use for salt. They love honey. 

They have no uniform burial customs, for example, a child is generally 
buried under the floor of their parent's hut, but an adult is tied up in a 
bundle and placed atop a tree. The area is bounded mith' festoons of 
cane leaves and for three months no one visits the area. As a mourning, 
the relatives and friends cover their bodies mith grey clay and during 
the period of mourning there is no dancing. 

The dancing tribes present a rather curious spectacle. They do not 
have any musical instruments but drum their feet on a sounding board 
mhich looks like a heraldic shield. Their melodic pattern is simple, 
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mostly tri-tonic. The melody and the percussion hove a curious harmonic 
arrangement, with the dancing. The end of the act is determined more 
by the fatigue of the singers and dancers than any conscious formalism. 

The language of the tribes of Andaman has defied taxonomical 
elaboration. The opinion of the experts also in this regard has not been 
very helpful. According to Richard Temple: 

"The word construction is twofold, that is they have affixes and 
prefixes to the root of a gramatical nature. The general principle of 
word construction is agglutination, pure and simple." 

This interpretation goes as much over our head as perhaps the 
language itself. The two other tribes namely Jarwas and Sentinelese 
continue to remain insular and hostile. Several expeditions to their 
territory with a view to befriending them by way of showering gifts and 
eatables have produced equivocal responses, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, they continue to remain isolated. Their numbers are also 
dwindling, perhaps as a result of unchecked inter-breeding and 
absence of modern medical care. The tribes of Andaman, therefore, 
presents the most difficult dilemma for the anthropologists. Does 
progress, as we understand it, has any relevance for them? Is it 
meaningful to induct them into the ways of ours and allow them to end 
as cynics or let them remain in their ignorant bliss till such time as they 
remain distinct and wish to out their precarious existence in an idyllic 
half-world ? 

A few words about the religion of these tribes. Their religiosity is no 
doubt akin to what is known as animism, a belief in the evil spirits of 
the woods, the sea, diseases and ancestors, and avoiding anything 
which is likely to displease them. At the same time, their belief in 
Puluga, a creator deity goes pari-passu with this animism. This god 
which is almost like the Judaeo-Christian god, does not count as a 
personal god, though there are certain acts, not countenanced by him, 
which are generally avoided. 

Nicobarese are a different type of people. €ven by looking at them, 
one is easily convinced that Nicobarese are not the autochthons of the 
Islands. Their Mongoloid features, slender bodies, are in sharp contrast 
to the Negrito physiognomy of the Andamanese. 

They are obviously settlers, presumably migrated from the regions 
now occupied by the Burmese, Talaings (Mons), Shans and Malays. Like 
many Polynesian societies they observe "couvade", something of a 
simulation of illness by the husband while the wife is lying in. The other 
rituals of Nicobarese are also different from those of the Andamanese. 
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for example, their funeral customs are a long-drawn, elaborate ritual 
comprising a ceremony called Cnoin feast during the first three to five 
days after the death, and a lanjatla feast two, three years later. €ach 
of these occasions is characterised by a rigid drill in which the 
Mewluana (the priest), and the neighbours all take part, and have their 
own roles earmarked. Superstition is the keynote of Nicobar's life. In 
fact, the variety of witchcraft practised in an Island of the Nicobar group 
called Chowra, will prove a veritable Mecca for those of the UUest, 
whose interest in witchcraft has in recent years revived beliefs of the 
medieaval period. 

for example, in Chowra, a boy is initiated into manhood thus: fit the 
very beginning, blood of a chicken is sprinkled over his body. 
Thereafter, everyone takes part in a ceremonial canoe race, followed by 
bits of pork being tied over the body of the boy. The finale is enacted 
by crushing raw eggs on his head and tying silver wire round his head 
along with garlanding him with a necklace of Pandanus seed, the latter 
being their main item of food. The witch doctors at Chowra are known 
as Kamassums and they also have a well organised hierarchy, some of 
whom are believed to possess more supernatural powers than others. 
The largest Island in the Nicobar group is Great Nicobar. This is the 
home of another Mongoloid race colled Shompens believed to be a 
cross of some "Malayan strain which in oil probability got mixed with 
the Dravidian". (N. Iqbal Singh, Rndaman Story). 

Shompens were hostile till recently but are not so now, thanks to the 
crusading zeal of people like Mr. 8. Raha, (ex D.C.) who was entrusted 
with the development of these areas. The women are still topless but 
they ore gradually being inducted into our ways, find in this case at 
least it has not been visibly disastrous so far. 

UUhot with the advent of Christianity and the missionary work of 
people like Bishop Richardson, these people are gradually growing out 
of this archaic rites. If any one ever listens to the Nicobari music 
broadcast over AIR Port Blair, he would be reminded more of Hawaian 
strains than an aboriginal melody. 

Nicobarese have definitely adapted themselves to the ways of 
mainland better and their metier in foot-ball is a cause of envy to 
others. 

The most authentic study of the flora of these islands was made by 
C.C. Parkinson who observed that "from the water's edge to the tops of 
the highest hills they (the islands) are nearly everywhere densely 
wooded. The effect of the luxuriant climbers, glades of bamboo, 
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ubiquitous creepers ore few notable features of the vegetation of the 
islands. The timber itself is so plentiful that it is divided into three 
dosses in order of merit and the names of the individual member of 
each class are legion. In any case Padmuk is best known of all and at 
one time an export item. It is said that there are about six hundred fifty 
plants in these islands, of which five hundred forty are indigenous ones. 
Hibicus shrubs, unknown shrubs flowering like white lilies, Pandanus 
thickets (the fragrant screw-pine) all form the mise-en-scene of a 
pot-pourri of plants. Orchids, mangosteen, pepper, betal, palm all grow 
wild. It will sound strange that neither coconut nor the palm-trees are 
indigenous plants—both of them were imported and did not exist 
earlier." 

Unlike the tribes the animals are hardly dangerous. The pig, wild cat 
and the iguana, form a trinity which may be truly called representative 
of these islands. Of snakes, poisonous ones like cobra, krait, are known 
to exist, but there is a belief even among the educated people that 
poisonous snakes do not exist in the islands. South Sentinel island is 
the home of Coconut crab which is also known as the Rubber crab. Its 
colour is deep blue and it feeds on coconuts. In Andaman we also find 
green turtle and, of course, the birds' nests, both famous for the 
consomme, a gastronomical delight. 

Curiously enough the number of species of bats and rats in these 
islands is fantastic. Of bats there are about sixteen species and rats 
thirteen. (N. Iqbal Singh). 

Of birds, the two most prominent are Nicobar pigeon and Pied 
Imperial pigeon. The latter is a very pretty bird with plum-coloured feet, 
and the greyish white colour elsewhere, whereas its cousin the Imperial 
pigeon has a creamy white colour. No account of our feathered friends 
of these islands will be complete without a mention of Andaman Teal 
which is in fact a species of the duck, and the Megapode. Primarily an 
Austrialian bird, its other provenances are Philippines and Borneo. 

Perhaps to honour these avian beings, the State quest house in Port 
Blair is called Megapode nest. Apart from the varieties of fish that are 
found in these islands, one has no hesitation in saying that they taste 
better than their counterparts from Arabian sea. Tuna, sardines, 
mackerel, silver beelies, pomfret, all of these are sea-water fishes, but 
to the Bengalis who form a sizable section of the population, they 
provide an equally delectable substitute for the sweet water ones of 
Bengal, by which they are known to swear! 

It is, indeed, a quirk of ecology that neither potatoes nor onions are 
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Execution Cell at Viper Island 





grown in the islonds. Mainlonders for whom these two ore a must live in 
perpetual scarcity of these two items, their discomfiture occasionally 
alleviated by a rather erratic supply from the mainland by means of an 
usually uncertain shipping schedule. 

The lives of.the political prisoners, incarcerated in these islonds, 
have since then been immortalised in Indian hearts. 

In this timeless limbo were consigned men like Sher Khan who killed 
Lord Mayo, and here he went to gallows valiantly receiving the Qalmo 
like o true UUahabi. It was in the so-colled Cellular Jail of Port Blair, o 
veritable Bastille of the Indian Ocean, Vinoyak Damodar Savorkor was 
condemned to live in a cell which is today hallowed os o national 
monument. 

Not oil of them took their tragedy lying down. There were those like 
Mohovir Singh who died while on a hunger strike protesting against the 
inhuman treatment meted to him and others in this jail. 
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World Wor II however chonged the life of the islands further. The 
British fortifications in the island were negligible and the Imperial 
Nippon Army made a virtual cake-walk in the islands on 3rd March 
1942. 

As a policy of wooing the residents they released all the prisoners 
with the result that a convicted murderer and a fiery nationalist—both 
were treated on equal footing. The most interesting case was of Diwan 
Singh, who was a government Doctor in the islands. In the mistaken 
belief that the Japanese were all out to help India, he tried to assist 
the Japanese, but ultimately was killed by them when he fell from 
grace. 

It was in this period another event of importance took place and that 
was the formation of INA and the visit of Netaji Subhas Bose to the 
islands. On 29th Dec. 1943 he landed in Port Blair and was given a 
hero's welcome. In any case the intention of the Japanese behind their 
dealings with INA, and the mockery of a hand-over of these islands to 
INA, remain subject-matters which will always raise a controversy 
between the sceptic and the naive! However, the Japanese lost all their 
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balance in view of their set-backs in war and created a reign of terror. In 
the foulest deed ever commited by them on 13 Rug. 1945 two days 
before their surrender, the Japanese herded 300 people from the 
villages, took them to a village colled TRRMUGU and then gunned them 
down. Naturally none survived. 

Rnyhow, better days were in the offing. On 9th Oct. 1945 Brigadier 
HJl Rddison and Brigadier Solomon took the surrender of the Japanese. 

It is, indeed, surprising that visitors to these island, or for that matter 
those who have sincerely involved themselves in the affairs of the 
island, always highlight its idyllic atmosphere. Their penchant is more 
for the exotic rather than the human phenomena, which was so 
organically interwoven with the islands. The leitmotif of these islands is 
its people. Rnd by people we do not mean the autcchthons but those 
myriad men and women, who for some Vicious mole of nature in them' 
were consigned to this undiscovered land from whose bourne none was 
supposed to return. 

These men had their lost lough. Out of the limbo they carved out, not 
only o habitable tract but also an ethos which even the mainlanders did 
not imbibe till after freedom. 

Take the cose of Mami. He traces his ancestry about three 
generations earlier to Kerala. His forefathers had to leave Malabar os 
punishment for their involvement in the Moplah revolt. Today, Mami, 
who is a school teacher (and also a very good singer, fit to be named 
with any playback singer of today), is happily married to a Bengali 
(whose ancestors came from Bangladesh as early refugee colonisers). 
They both speak Hindi but have no reservations about a possible loss 
of their individual cultural identities. This Jamais-vu, this indifference to 
meaningless parochialism, is indeed unique in these islands. 

Let us consider young Mumtaz, a programme assistant of RIR PORT 
BLRIR. She speaks Hindi, does not know what religious bigotry is, traces 
her origin to somewhere in Bengal a few generations back. She has no 
qualm in marrying a Hindu. Her only misgiving is that she may have to 
leave these islands one day on transfer! But what about culture? Do 
these people, often referred to by a quaint term (local born that strictly 
excludes the refugees who were sent here in the colonisation scheme) 
have a substantial culture? 

Statistically no. They do not have a Virgil nor a Valmiki or for that 
matter a Tulsidas. But the fact remains that in today's Port Blair there 
are about 20 cultural organisations. Some of them are polyglot, others 
devoted to the propagation of a particular language, but their 
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multiplicity is surprising. Nciv Pcirimal, an organisation (which is the 
brain child of Sri Madan Mohan Sinha Manoj, (ex-flsst. Director of AIR), 
devoted to the cause of Hindi, has brought out the first book of verse, 
and first book of short stories from the islands. 

In 1980 was inaugurated the first film society in Port Blair, and as 
one wag remarked, "Perhaps this was the only film society in this 
latitude". 

Or consider the press in Andamans. For a population of sixty 
thousand people. Port Blair brings out altogether four €nglish Weeklies, 
one in Tamil known as Tamil Murasu. Others are in the offing. 

'Progress' of these islands can therefore never be truly monitored by 
purely statistical data. The islands have their problems. The first and 
foremost is that of communication. Supplies of certain victuals like 
potatoes and onions still depend on a rather uncertain shipping 
programme. Despite the best of intentions, the welfare measures at 
times could hardly be implemented due to inclement weather and an 
inadequate infrastructure. 

There are at least two facets of life in these islands which need 
special mention. They are education and health. There is a joke in Port 
Blair that every third house in Port Blair is a school and every third 
man/woman is a teacher. At least in this sphere the powers that have 
credited themselves well. In the latest census, the literacy is reaching 
phenomenal proportions. And education is almost free. 

The same could be said of health. Till a few years back there were no 
private doctors and every medical facility was free. Cven today a 
serious patient is transported free to the mainland for treatment with 
all expenses borne by the state. 

Despite the odds, the people are on the move. As K.R. Ganesh, the 
first accredited politician from the islands, summed up the quintessence 
of their spirit. 

"Our history started earlier in 1857. UJe are the progeny of some of 
the convicts of the revolutionaries of the 1857 Revolution. The name of 
Andamans is in our soul. UJe do not want to give up our soul...." 

Sir Compton Mackensie, the Scottish novelist and historian, once said 
that if only he had £250 to his credit and nothing else, he would have 
chosen Car Nicobar as the place to stay. No one knows what he would 
have done if he had more! 

The people of these Islands are surely not satisfied to have a desert 
island status for their place of birth, only to be sanctified by the 
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platitudes of bird-watchers or bleary-eyed romantics who find the 
flesh-pots of civilization too thick at times! 

The islanders would very much like to hove their deserts, and this 
they will! 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands ore like on unfinished composition, the 
world at large has always considered the score suitable fora capriccio. 
But its larger than life people ore trying to create a symphony out of 
these neglected staves. 


S. CHAUDHRV 
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Onges Mother and Child, Andaman 
Onges Tribal Houses, Andaman (P. 22) 
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Nancowrie Bay 
People of Teresa 




































Centepede, Rndoman 
Green Greco , Rndoman 
Marine Lobster , Rndaman 
Snail , Rndoman 
Crocodile, Rndoman 
















Butterfly. Rndomon 
Marine Crab, Rndomon 
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Mangrove tree in fruit 
Pineapple 
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Child, Car Nicobar 
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Nicobar Villagers 

Nicobar Hut 



































Parrot, Nicobar 

Women by the pool, Nicobor 
Nicobor fomily on roodside 
Rt Home 

Nicoboris in o gothering 











Pigeon from Nicobar 
Three Girls from Nicobar 
Harens, Nicobar 
R Bengalee Settler, Nicobar 
People of Hutchal, Nicobar 












Mopla Family 
Mopla Freedom fighter 
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Harbour of Port Blair 
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Flir Strip, Port Blair 
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Sea Beach, Corvyus Cave, Part Blair 


Hospital, Part Blair 
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Jail Gate , Port Blair 
Cellular Jail ' Part Bloir 
The Gallows at Viper Island 
Corridor af Cellulor Joil 
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Martyr's Memorial, Port Blair 

Statue of Netaji Subhash Bose, Port Blair 
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Jetty at night, Port Blair 
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